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" ALMIGHTY God, with whom do live the spirits 
of those who depart hence in the Lord; and with whom 
the souls of the faithful, after they are delivered from 
the burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity; we give 
Thee hearty thanks for the good examples of all those 
Thy servants, who, having finished their course in faith, 
do now rest from their labours. And we beseech Thee, 
that we, with all those who are departed in the true faith 
of Thy holy name, may have our perfect consummation 
ftnd bliss, both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and 
everlasting glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen." 



SERMON. 



Another parable spake he unto them, sajring : The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a grain of mustard-seed, which a man took and sowed in his field : which 
indeed is the least of all seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the fowls of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. — Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 

By " the kingdom of heaven," in this place, or " the king- 
dom of God/' as it is called by St. Luke, in giving an account 
of this parable, is meant, the Chnrch of God on earth ; and by- 
it, two things are represented — the smallness of the means, and 
the importance of the results. Like the grain of mustard-seed, 
in comparison with other seeds, so to human eyes appeared the 
means used in planting the infant Church ; and as the full 
grown mustard-tree of the tropical climes, in comparison with 
other herbs, so did the Church become, when fully established. 
No parable, my brethren, ever had a more complete and a 
more literal fulfillment, than this. Not nutny mighty, not 
many great, not many noble, were called to sow the seeds of 
Christianity ; but the poor, the despised, the neglected fisher- 
man and tent-maker, were employed for this purpose. Like 
the grain of mustard-seed, in comparison with other seeds, so 
were the humble followers of Jesus, in respect to the noble, the 
learned, and the influential among their countrymen, who 
were passed by, when the first Apostles were called. And 
those who have contemplated Christianity in all its history, 
and in all its bearings, can see how like the branching mustard- 
tree, it has out-stripped every other herb, until it vies with the 
gnarled and hardy oak of a hundred winters, in its size and 
stability. Generations of men have been bom, and have died ; 
Christians have been persecuted, and been courted; Chris- 
tianity itself has been corrupted, and been purged; kingdoms 
have risen, and decayed ; civilization has waxed, and has 
waned, and its light has flashed on high, and flickered in its 
socket : but the Church of God has stood amid all these revo- 
lutions. It has been affected ; sometimes retarded, and some- 
times accelerated in its motions ; but still its course has been 
constant and onward, until the stone that was hewed out of 
the mountain without hands, bids Mr to fill the whole earth. 



But this is too wide a field for our present purpose, too broad 
a view for our present contemplation. We shall confine our- 
selves, therefore, to the consideration of what may be considered 
as but a point, in contrast with the whole ; which is in fact, 
but an item, in the grand account, which msLkes up the history 
of Christianity, and of the Christian religion. And this point, 
this item, is the early history of the Episcopal Church in West 
Haven, or, as we might with equal propriety call it, the history 
of the early Churchmen of Connecticut. And this, small 
though it be in comparison with the whole, yet to us, is a 
history of deep and thrilling interest. In this history, too, as 
well as in the general history of the Church, the truth of the 
parable in our text, has been most fully illustrated. Nor could 
there be a more appropriate time for the consideration of this 
subject, than the present epoch, — the centennial anniver- 
sary of laying the foundation of the house in which we are 
at present assembled.* If it is good to seek the old paths, and 
to walk therein, it is good to do so at a time like the present, 
when every association of time and place, brings along with it 
the remembrance of those men, and those days, which should 
ever inspire us with higher and holier feelings, with purer and 
deeper devotion, and prompt to greater zeal and effort. Let us, 
therefore, go back and trace the history of our fathers. Let us 
see who and what they were — why and for what they were 
Churchmen — what they did, and what they suffered, that we 
may be better able to appreciate the blessings we now enjoy. 
And let us implore the blessing of that God, who brought our 
fathers out of bondage^ into the clear light of his glorious 
gospel, and united them to his Holy and Apostolic Church, and 
incorporated them into the mystical body of his dear Son — the 
company of all faithful people ; that he would direct, sanctify, 
and govern all our inquiries, that we may be led to walk in the 
ways of his laws, and to do the works of his commandments, 
both now and ever. 

You are all aware, brethren, by whom, and for what purposes 
this country was settled ; and you cannot but know, that by 
whoever, and for whatever purpose it was settled, most of the 
persons who settled it, brought along with them, and trans- 
mitted to their children, a most invincible dislike of Episco- 
pacy A With the cause, or origin, or propriety of this feeling, 
we have not at this time any thing to do. The simple fact of 

♦ The precise lime of laying tbe foundation of the house has not been ascer- 
tained. We only know, that preparations were made for building in 1739, 
under Rev. Mr. Arnold, who was lost at sea, as it is said, either in 1739, or 
early in 1740, on a voyage to England, partly on this very subject.— j)f5i9. Lett. 
Wm. Gregson. 

t We say " most of them" entertained this feeling. That some of them did 
not, is clear from the Letter of the Governor and Coimcil of McLssachusettSj writ- 
ten after leaving, to their friends in England.— £it^A. Hist, Mass, L 431. 
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its existence, is all that concerns us at present. And the exist- 
ence of the fact J we presume no one will doubt. Nor did this 
feeling decrease, in the minds of those sons, whose fathers 
held Episcopacy to be one of the abominations of the earth. 
The very fact of their removal from it, and the less knowledge 
consequent on such removal, would increase their dislike for, 
and their dread of it, and of course, call forth new hostility 
against it* And this dislike, and dread, and hostility, were 
continually fomented and increasd among the colonies of New 
England, by their liability to be brought under Episcopal gov- 
ernment, whenever the mother country should think fit to say 
the word, — a word, they fancied, whether truly or falsely is 
nothing to our purpose, but which they /ancierf some LAuot 
stood ready to pronounce. Under the existence of this state of 
feeling, to be a Churchman was to be despised, to be neglected, 
to be pointed at, to be considered a hypocrite in the Church, 
and an enemy to the country. At such a time it was no small 
aifair to come into the Episcopal Church. A person needed a 
fixedness of principle, and a decision of character that belongs 
but to few. It needed a degree of that spirit that influenced 
Cranmer, and Ridley, and Latimer, and which led them 
to meet death at the stake, for the sake of their religion. 

In such a soil as this, methiuks I hear you say, Episcopacy 
could not take root, much more, could not grow and flourish. 
And such, to human eyes, would seem to have been the case. 
But God had caused the grain of mustard seed to be sown, 
which was to spring up, and grow, and become a tree — ^we 
doubt not„ the largest of all the trees of the field. 

A short time previous to the year 1716, a pious member of 
the Church of England, by the name of Smithson, settled in 
Guilford, in this State. In that year, Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
of Guilford, (afterwards the Rev. Dr. Johnson,) through the 
kindness of Mr. Smithson, was first made acquainted with the 
Book of Common Prayer.i He was immediately struck with 



* Upon no other than this natural principle, can we account for the bitter 
■war that was waged against the Consecration of a Bishop for America ; nor 
for the application of such epithets as, " savages," " scorpions," " blood-suck- 
ers," " Rt. Rev. tyrants," " of persecuting genius," " less hospitable than Indi- 
ans and rattle snakes," &c. &c. which were freely bestowed upon Bishops in 
that controversy. — Am. Whig^ pp. 28, 29, and seq. 

t The name of Laud is esteemed by the descendants of the Puritans, as a per- 
!?oniiication of tyranny itself. But much of the hostility which has been mani- 
fested against him, was uncalled for. Notwithstanding his faults, he certainly 
deserves a better character than the Puritan writers have ever given him. 
They should remember, that though he had supreme authority given him in all 
the Colonies, even to death itself ^ he never exercised it, which he probably would 
have done, had he been (he man he is usually represented. — Hutch. I. 440, 
Ap. IV. 

t Chand. Life Dr. J. p. 90. The facts contained in this book relative to the 
early history of Dr. J., may be reUed upon vriik certainty, as they were furnish- 



the beauty and propriety of the Liturgy, — with the appropri- 
ateness of its arrangement, — with the purity and elevation of 
its sentiments, and with the deep and pervading piety that 
breathes throughout all its devotions. The prejudices in which 
he had been educated, and which he had before entertained, 
against this same Liturgy, at once gave way to the light of 
truth, and he continued to be an admirer of it, even long be- 
fore he came into the Episcopal Church. About the same 
time he fell in with, and read that excellent discourse of Arch- 
bishop KiNG) Of the inventions of men in the worship of 
God, which served to strengthen the doubts he had before 
entertained concerning the expediency of extemporary prayer.* 
He also read some other books on the various points of Church 
order and government. These gave him a very favourable im- 
pression of the expediency, though they did not convince him 
of the necessity of Episcopal ordination and government.! 
After having been connected with Yale College for some time, 
he was ordained over the Congregational Church in West 
Haven, A. D. 1720. 

The year preceding, 1719, the Rev. Timothy Cutler, 
who had been ten years minister of the Congregational Church 
in Stratford, was chosen President of Yale Collegfe ; and the 
year preceding that, 1718, the Rev. James Wetmore, a 
classmate with Mr. Johnson in Yale College, was ordained 
over the Congregational Church in North Haven. The same 
year, 1718, Mr. David Brown, another classmate of Mr. 
Johnson, a member of the Congregational Church, and a 
native of West Haven, was appointed Tutor in Yale College. 
Among these, who were all men of more than ordinary in- 
tellect, and of more than common intelligence, a close inti- 
macy had subsisted for a long time, and frequent conferences 
were held in the library of the College, on various subjects, lit- 
erary and religious. Owing to the previous impressions made 
on the mind of Mr. Johnson, the doctrines and practices of the 
Primitive Church were often made the topic of conversation. 
The attention of such men, — all sincere and diligent inquirers 
after truth, — having been turned in that direction, they pursued 
the investigation of the subject with as much diligence and 
thoroughness, as their situation and their means would allow. 
The result was, that at the annual Commencement of the Col- 
lege, in 1722, the Rev. Mr. Cutler, President of the College ; 
Mr. David Brown, a Tutor in the same; Rev. Samuel John- 
son, Congregational minister at West Haven ; and Rev. James 

ed by Dr. J. himself, as we are informed by a gentleman wko has seen the 
original TnamLScript, We thought it the more necessary to mention this fact, 
as the account given by Dr. Trumbull {Hist. Conn. 11. 33, 34) varies somewhat 
from that of Dr. Chandler. 
* Chand. 19. t Chand. SS. 



Wetmore, Congregational minister at North Haven, were 
ready to avow their belief in the divine institution and per- 
petual obligation of Episcopacy ; in the language of Dr. John- 
son himself,* they declared, that to them " it appeared plain, 
that the Episcopal form of government was universally estab- 
lished by the Apostles wherever they propagated Christianity ; 
that through the first order of the ministry, called Bishops, the 
power of the Priesthood was to be conveyed from the great 
Head of the Church ; and that although Presbyters preached 
and administered the sacraments, yet that no act of ordination 
or government was for several ages allowed to be lawful, with- 
out a Bishop at the head of the Presbytery." 

Among the associates of the foregoing persons, occasionally 
meeting with them at the College library, should be mentioned 
the Rev. Samuel Whittlesey, minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Wallingford ; Rev. Jared Elliott, minister 
of the Congregational Church in Killingworth ; and the Rev. 
John Hart, minister of the Congregational Church in East 
Guilford, now Madison. At the. sanie time, when Messrs. 
Cutler, Johnson, Brown, and Wetmore, declared their 
belief in the invalidity of Presbyterian ordination, the Rev. 
Messrs. Whittlesey, Elliott, and Hart, were prepared to 
say that they doubted the validity of the same.t The three 
last mentioned gentlemen, living some distance from New Ha^ 
ven, had not fa^en able to give the subject that attention the 
others had bestowed upon it, and consequently were not as 
well informed concerning it. 

It is not possible for us, at this time, to appreciate the effect 
produced upon the community by this declaration. Here was 
Episcopacy, bringing along in imagination, all those dire and 
dreadful evils that most of the community associated with the 
name of Bishop, springing up in their very midst. The plague 
had brokenout among them, and some of the best of their men 
had fallen victims. But such a state of things could not long 
continue. The people felt that Episcopacy must be crushed, 
or Congregationalism would be in danger, and the College, /or 
which they had done, and /rom which they expected so much, 
was likely to be ruined. Yet they were not willing to give up 
these men, and no effort was left untried, no pains were spared, 
to bring them back. Arguments, and entreaties, and exhorta- 
tions, were used by turns. Love of self, of home, of friends, of 
country, and of kindred, were appealed to, to sway them ; the 
loss of their places, of the confidence of their friends, and the 
esteem of the public, were held up to deter them-t At length 

♦ In Chand. 25. t Chand. 27. Mass. Hist. Collec. N. S. IL 128. 

t See Letters of Rev. Messrs. Moss, of Derby, Mass. Hist. Collec. New Se- 
ries, II. 129 ; Webb, of Fairfield, II. 131 ; Davenport, of Stamford, and Buck- 
ingham, of Norwalk, together, 11. 297; and of Cotton Mather, II. 133. 
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the three who had merely doubted the validity of their ordina- 
tion, were satisfied to remain where they were, while the others, 
strong in the belief of the truth, embarked for England for Holy 
Orders. Of these, the Rev. Mr., afterwards Dr. Cutler, on 
his return was stationed at Boston, and chosen Rector of Christ 
Church, in that city, where he remained until his death, Aug. 
17, 1765, M. 82.* The Rev. Mr. Brown died in England, 
1723, soon after taking Orders, M. 25,t and the Rev. Mr. John- 
son was settled at Stratford until 1754, when he was chosen 
President of King's, now Columbia College, in the city of New 
York, where he remained until 1763, when he resigned the 
oflSce of President, and returned to Stratford. He continued 
in that Parish until his death, in 1772, -^S. 75.t 

It might seem, that as Dr. Johnson was Rector of the 
Church in Stratford, that his history should be pursued in 
connection with that Church ; but a brief account of that 
Parish will show, that though his residence was there, his in- 
fluence was more elsewhere. About the year 1668, the Con- 
gregational society in Stratford being without a minister, sev- 
eral candidates were employed, among whom were a Mr. 
Reed and a Mr. Walker. Both of these men made a num- 
ber of strong friends, and both, of course, had many strong op- 
posers. At length it was found that Mr. Reed had much the 
strongest party, and it was finally agreed, that the friends of 
Mr. Keed should purchase the property belonging to the 
friends of Mr. Walker ; and that the latter, with his support- 
ers, should go and commence a settlement at the place now 
called Woodbury, which they did in 1672. It was found, 
however, that the burden thus assumed by the friends of Mr. 
Reed, was greater than they could well bear ; and while the 
lands were in market, several families of English, from New 
York, purchased farms and settled there, though several of 
them had been merchants and tradesmen.} These men were 
Churchmen, and when the Rev. Mr. Murrison was sent by 

* For an account of Rev. Dr. Cutler, see Chand. 17, 27—39 ; Caner's JV». 
Serm. ; Miller*s Retrospect, II. 369 ; Claps' Hist. Yale Col. 31 ; Holmes' Ann. 
II. 143 ; Life Pres. Stiles, 367; Allek's Biog. DiU, 319 ; Dwiqht's li. H. 69 ; 
Sund. Visitant, I. 105. 

t Chand. 36: " Mr. B. was universally allowed to be one of the most promising 
young men this country had ever produced." 

t For all the dates, and most of the fetUs in regard to Dr. J., we are in- 
debted to Dr. Chandler's Life of Johnson, 12mo. N. Y. 1805, pp. 208. But that 
work has so much the character of an auto-Hography, that we have felt at 
liberty to draw such conclusions as the facts seem to warrant. On one point 
especially, the influence of Dr. J. on the early Episcopal Church in Connecticut^ 
we think it does not do him any thing like justice. And this, affording as it 
does convincing evidence of the modesty of the man, adds another evidence 
to the worth of nis character. See also Allen's Biog! Diet. 497. 

§ This account is traditionary, but we have it from such sources that we can 
rely upon it. See also Barber's Hist, Col. Conn. 503. 
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the Society for Propdgating the Gospel in J^oreign Parts, as a 
missionary to Rye, in the state of New York, he occasionally 
visited Stratford, preaching and baptizing. Between these 
English Churchmen and the Connecticut Congregationalists, 
there seems to have been little sympathy, and no great inter- 
course. A few persons, attracted perhaps by the novelty of the 
thing, went to hear " the Church of England Clergyman," as 
he was then called in this country, and as he is even now called 
by many people in Stratford. Both the magistrates and minis- 
ters opposed, with their utmost vigour, the introduction of Epis* 
copacy into that town, and vainly attempted to keep it out by- 
fine and imprisonment. But this only served to advance the 
cause they were attempting to overthrow, so that when the Rev. 
Mr. PiGOT was^ sent there by the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 1722, there were about fifteen fam- 
ilies, about twenty communicants, and about one hundred and 
fifty hearers.* The number of Episcopahans in Stratford in- 
creased very slowly, until about 1742,t when there was among 
sober men, a general looking towards the Episcopal Church as 
a place of safety, occasioned by the religious extravagances and 
fanaticism of the times, and the disputes and controversies 
that grew out of theni.t The life and character of Dr. John- 



* Trumbull, I. 477. t Allen, 497. 

t Chand. 65—68. Chancey's State of Religion, Part I. 8vo. Boston, 1743 j 
Bacon's Hist. Disc. 211. The effect of these extravagances upon the increase of 
Episcopacy in Connecticut, may be learned from the following facts. Mr. Whit- 
field came to Georgia in 1738, and in 1740, .visited New England. (Trumb.II. 
150.) The same year came the Rev. Gilbert Tennant, of N. J., and the next, tht 
Rev. James Davenport, of L. I. All these men were exceedingly furious and 
denunciatory in their manner of preaching, and often resorted to very question* 
able, sometimes to the most censurable nieasures. (Chancey's View, Ubi. Sup, 
For an estimate, made at the time, by the Congregational Clergy of Conn., on 
the character of Mr. W., see 4 Declaration of the Association of New Haven 
County, Feb. 1745, republished, Church. Mag. Dec. 1823.) The result of these 
measures, was a great increase of the Episcopal Church. Thus the Church in 
Stratford was formed in 1722, (Trumb. I. 477,) the house of worship was 
erected in 1723, but rebuilt in 1743, (Chand. 68.) The Church in West Haven 
was formed in 1723, present house of worship begun in 1739; North Hnven, 
Church formed in 1723, (Stiles' Lit. Dia. MSS.;) in i^ir/KfW, Church formed 
and house built, 1725; house rebuilt, 1738, (Church. Mag. I. 30;) in Newtown, 
Church formed 1T33, house built 1734, (Church. Mag. Ap. 1822;) and in Read- 
inz, about the same tinre, (Allen, 86;) in Nofwalk^in 1737, house built same 
year, rebuilt in 1743, (Church. Mag. III. 466 ;> in Derby, in 1737, (Chand. 69, 
MSS. Rev. C. Prindle;) several persons cohrormed to the Church in Guil' 
ford, in 1730, (Trumb. II. 117,) but no Parish was organized until 1743, (Mass. 
Hist. Coll. [O. S.] X. 95;) in Plyntouth, in 1740, (Chron. Ch. III. 236;) in Rip- 
ton, 1740, vChnrch. Mae. II. 345; Trumb. 11. 536; Chand. 69;) in New mU 
ford,\Ui, house built 1743, (Chron. Ch. I. 326 j) in Watierbury, 1742, (Church. . 
Mag. IV. 129;) LUchfield, 1746, (Barb. Stat. Conn. 464 j) in Stamford, 1747, 
(Trumb. II. 536;) in jS/ta^^M, (Bridgeport,) 1748, -(Ch^irrch. Mag. L3l;) ia 
Middletown, 1750, (Trumb. II. 537;") in Wallingford and Cheshire, about the 
same time, (Trumb. II. 537;) Roaimry,!!^, (Church. Mag. II. 223;) in Sha^ 
ran, 1754, (Barb. Stat. Cont^..493;) a vacancy for several years until recently; 
in New H<mn, 1755, <D#ight, 45;) Qreenwieh, 1760, (Church. Mag. Dec. 

2 
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SON, therefore, should rather be considered as identified with 
the Episcopal Church in West Haven, as it was there that he 
himself became a Churchman, and as he was the founder of the 
Church in this place. 

At the time the Rev. Mr. Johnson came into the Episcopal 
Church, and soon after, several of his parishioners, as near as 
can now be ascertained, ten or twelve families, and some of 
them the most eminently pious in the place, influenced by his 
example and convinced by his arguments, were persuaded to 
embrace Episcopacy. I am not sure that 1 am able to ^ive the 
names of all these families, but I find among the earliest, the 
names ofBaowN, of Clark, of HuMPHREYviLLE, of Prindle, 
of Stevens, of Smith, and of Thomas. It is quite possible 
there were others that 1 have not been able to ascertain. The 
Rev. Mr. Johnson was for some time the only Episcopal min- 
ister in Connecticut.* He continued to preach at West Haven, 
generally once in three months, until 1737. In the year 1734, 
the Rev. Jonathan Arnold, the successor of Mr. Johnson, 
as minister of the Congregational Church in West Haven, 
became an Episcopalian,! and immediately went to England 
for Orders, 1736.t On his return from England, in 1737, 
he was appointed a missionary by the Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and stationed at West Haven, 
Derby, and Waterbury,§ where he ofllciated until 1739, when, 
it is said, he sailed for England, and was lost on his voyage. II 
Mr. Arnold was succeeded in these Parishes by an English 
missionary of the name of Morris, who remained there until 
about 1742, when he returned to England.lT During his min- 
istry, and under his direction, the present house of worship 
in West Haven, was erected ; and the Society of whicii he 
was a missionary, through his instrumentality, presented to 
each of the Churches under his care, a large folio Bible and 
Prayer Book, which still continue to be used in the Church 
at West Haven.** He was succeeded by the Rev. James Lyon, 

18250 Northford, about 1760, (Parish Records, North Haven;) in Weston, 
1762, (Church. Mag. I. 31;) WaUrtonm, 1764, (Chron, Ch. III. 237.) 

In 1722, there was ouXy thirty (Trumb. 1. 477, says fifteen) families of Church- 
men in Connecticut; but in 1736, there were seven hundred! (Chand. 64.) In 
1722, there was but one Episcopal Congregation, (Trumb. I. 477;) bat in 1764, 
there were twenty-five. As late as 17w, there was but one Episcopal minister 
in the Colony, (Chand. 39;) but in 1762, there were sixteen. (Abstr. Rep. Soc. 
Prop. G. J!J>.) 

* phand. 39. 

t^TrumbuU, II. 528, says he was dismissed in 1734, but without giving the 
r^on. 

t He was in Eng. for that purpose, in 1736. MSS. Lett. Wm, Gregson. 

S MSS. Rev, Chauncey PrvnMe, il MSS. L^. Wm. Gregson, 

IT MSS. Rev, C, PrindU, 

** MSS. Rev. C, Prindte. The only record I have been able to find rel- 
ative to the expense of building the Church, is that of framing, 191, 195. id, 
which was paid as follows, to Joseph Benham: by Tbo. Stevens, 62. 2s. 6^.; 
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a native of Ireland,* 1743,t educated (I believe) at Dublin, 
who took charge of the three Parishes above named, until 
1747, when he was removed, at his own request, to the mission 
at Brookhaven, on Long Island.^ From this time until 1749, 
when Rev. Mr., afterwards Dr. Mansfield, returned from 
England in Holy Orders, and took charge of those Parishes, 
they were without any stated clerical services.S Mr. Mans- 
field resided at Derby, and preached one third of the time in 
each Parish, until about 1766, when a Church was formed in 
New Haven, and the Rev. Ebenezer Punderson appointed 
missionary to West Haven and New Haven. II Mr. Punder- 
son resided at New Haven, and preached one half of the time 
at West Haven, one fourth of the time at New Haven, and 
one fourth of the time at North Haven. He continued in 
those Parishes until 1762, when he was removed to Rye, in 
the State of New York. His successor w'as the Rev. Solomon 
Palmer, who came into these Parishes in 1763, and remained 
here until 1766, when he was succeeded by Rev. Bela Hub- 
BARD.ir About this time the Parish of North Haven was 
united with WaUinj?ford and Cheshire, and Mr. Hubbard 
officiated, as it is said, three fourths at first, then one half of 
the time at West Haven, and the rest of the time at New Haven. 

We have thus far followed the succession of the Clergy' 
in these Parishes, in order to avoid any break in the chain, 
until we should arrive at a point where we could easily resume 
our inquiries. To return now to the direct influence of Dr. 
Johnson in bringing- others into the Episcopal Church. We 
have already mentioned, that it was through the influence of 
Mr. Johnson, that the attention of the Rev. James Wetmore, 
Congregational minister of North Haven, was first turned to 
this subject. We may now add, that when he came into the 
Church, twelve families** came with him, and thus laid the 
foundation of the Episcopal Church in that town .ft 

While the Episcopal discussion was going on with Mr. 
Johnson and his associates, the JRev. John Beach was a 
member of Yale College. He was some time minister of the 
Congregational Church in Newtown ; but in 1732, declared 
fbr Episcopacy, and went to England for Orders.tt Mr. Beach 

Ebenezer Thompson, 22.; John Smith, IZ. 155.; John Hamphreyville, IZ. 17«. 
lOd. ; Tho. Stevens, Jr. 7/. ISs. ; Joseph Prindle, 65. Ebenezer Thompson 
married the daughter of Tho. Stevens, and afterwards took Orders. — AiSS. 
Deacon Ezra Smith. 

• Wood's Sketch L. I., Brooklyn, 1828, p. 58. 

t MSS. Rev, C, PrindU. 

X MSS. Rev, a PnndU. Wood, 58. § MSS. Rev. C. PHndU. 

II Bibg. Dr. M., Church. Mug. Sept. 1821. Dwight's Stal. Ace. N. H. 45. 

IT Dwighr, 45. *« Pres. Stiles' Lit. Diary MSS. 

tt Sund. Visitant, 1. 165. Allen, 765. 

t« Life Mr. Bench, CAttrci.ill^. 1823, 1823. Chand. 62, 126. AUen,86. 
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was regularly deposed from the Congregational ministry, by 
the Congregational Clergy of Fairfield county, on account of 
his embracing Episcopacy, and every possible effort was made 
to prevent any of his former parishioners adhering to him. In 
this they were tolerably successful for a time, until indeed Mr. 
Beach returned, and the people found that the man they had 
before loved and respected, had not been made any worse by 
his adherence to Episcopacy. A number of families soon 
after attached themselves to the Episcopal Church in Newtown 
and Reading, and Mr. Beach was api>ointed a missionary to 
those Parishes. Mr. Beach was a man of talent, and con* 
tributed much with his pen, to the spread of a knowledge of 
Episcopacy in the Colonies, and especially in New England. 

The Rev. Samuel Seabubly, the father of Bishop Seaburt, 
was also a member of College when the foregoing discussion 
was going on. He left in consequence of the disturbance oc- 
casioned by the declaration of Messrs. Cutler aud Brown 
for EpiscopacVi and went to Harvard University, where he 
was graduated in 1724. He was afterwards ordained to the 
Congregational ministry, over the second Congregational 
Church in Groton; but about 1732 he became an Episcopa- 
lian, and after receiving Orders in England, was appointed 
niissionary of the Church in New London, where he remained 
from 17^3 to 1742, when he was removed by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to Hempstead, on 
Long Island, where he died in 1764.* 

The Rev. Jonathan Arnold, also, of whom we have 
already spoken, was a member of Yale College at the same 
time, and undoubtedly received those first impressions there, 
which afterwards led him into the Church. It was at this pe- 
riod, A. D. 1730, that Rev. Geo. Berklt, afterwards Bishop 
Berklt, relinquished the idea of establishing a College at 
Newport, Rhode Island, and through the influence of Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, and the Rev. Jared Elliott,! before mentioned, 
gave the Library he had intended for his College at Newport, 
amounting to about one thousand volumes, to Yale College. 
Among them were many valuable books upon the Church, and 
especially many of the primitive Fathers. These books, no 
doubt, served to strengthen and deepen the current of feeling, 
that bad already begun to set in favour of Episcopacy. 

The Rev. Henry Caner, D. D., the son of Congregational 
parents in New Haven, was also a member of Yale College at 
the same time. He graduated in 1724, and went to reside at 
Fairfield, where he ofliciated as lay-reader till 1727, when he 

• Hallara's Sermon on re-opening St. James' Churck. New London, 1836. 
Sand. Visitant, L 81. 
t Pres. Stiles' LiL DU. MSS. 
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went to England for Orders. He returned the same year, and 
was appointed missionary at Fairfield and Norwalk, and had 
the care of both Parishes till 1744, when he went to Boston, 
and from thence, in 1751, to England, where he died at Long 
Ashton, 1792, M. 92.* His brother, Richard Caner, who 
graduated at Yale College, 1736, came into the Church soon 
after he left College. He took Orders 4n 1743, and succeeded 
his brother Henry at Norwalk, where he remained until 1748^ 
when he was removed to Staten Island. - He died soon after, 
in New York.t 

The Rev. Richard Minor entered Yale College the same 
fall that President Cutler left, 1722, and graduated in 1726. 
In 1730 he was ordained over the Congregational Church at 
North Stratford, now Monroe; but owing to the impressions 
he had obtained at College, and the subsequent influence of 
Dr. Johnson, who used, to preach in that place occasionally, 
he declared for Episcopacy in 1742, and went to England for 
Orders, where he died.t 

The.Rev. Ebenezer Punderson, also entered College the 
same year, 1722. He was graduated in 1726, and afterwards 
ordained a Congregational minister over the second Church at 
Groton. At what time he came into the Church, I have not 
ascertained, probably about 1740. He preached at Groton and 
Hebron, and other places in that vicinity, from 1740 to 1752 ; 
and we have already mentioned that he came to New Haven 
and West Haven in 1755, that he remained here until 1762, 
when he went to Rye, where he died at an advanced age.§ 

Among the other men who appear to have imbibed their 
first impressions in favour of Episcopacy while at College, were 
the Rev. John Pierson, the Rev. Solomon Palmer, and the 
Rev. Isaac Brown, all of whom were graduated in 1729. Mr. 
Pierson settled in N. J.ll Mr. Palmer was born of <^ongrega- 
tional parents, at Branford, Conn., and was the Congreffational 
minister of Cornwall, until 1754, when he conformed to the 
Church and went to England for Orders.lT He had charge of 
the Parishes of Litchfield and New Milford, from 1754 to 1763 ; 
of West Haven, New Haven, and North Haven, from 1763 to 
1766; and of Litchfield, from 1766 to 1770.** Mr. Brown 
1 suppose to have been a native of West Haven, the son of 
one of those men who had joined the Church under Dr. John- 
son, and probably brother of Mr. David Brown, who died in 
England. He went to Brookhaven, on Long Island, in 1733, 

♦ Chand. 62—64. Mass. Hist. Coll. III. 260. Church. Mag. Jan. 1804, 
Dec. 1806. Allen, 290. . t Church. Mag. 1806, pp. 466, 467. 

t Trumbull, II. 531, 536, § Trumbull, II. 530, 535. Dwight, 45. 

II MSS. Bres. SlUes, IT Barb. Stat. Ccmn. 466. 

*♦ MSS. Pres. SiiUs. Par. Rec. North Haven. Barb. Stat. Conn. 454. 
Dwight, 45. Morns' Stat. Litchfield. 
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^nd from thence to Newark, N. J., in 1747* In 1733, gradu- 
ated Mr. Ebenezer Thompson, the son of Congregational 
parents in West Haven, and for some time minister at Scitu- 
ate.t 

The Rev. Henry Barclay, D. D., a native of Albany, some 
time missionary among the Indians,^ and the Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York ;t and, also. Rev. Ebenezer Dibble, 
D. D., graduated at Yale College in 1734. Mr. Dibble was 
a native of Danbury, the son of Congregational parents, and 
was licensed to preach by the Clergy of that denomination. 
He was ordained in 1747, and was a missionary at Stsimford 
till the time of his death, 1799.§ In 1737, graduated the Rev. 
Hezekiah Watkins, who settled somewhere in the state of 
New York, II and the Rev. Barzillia Dean, who died on 
bis passage home, after having been to England for Orders, 
1745.1f In 1740, the Rev. Christopher Newton, minister 
of Ripton, now Huntington, from i755 till his death in 1787, 
JE. 68, took his degree at Yale College.** 

The Rev. Richard Mansfield, D. D., the son of Congrega- 
tional parents in New Haven, was graduated from the same 
College in 1741, and ordained in 1748. We have remarked 
that he was settled in Derby, and preached at West Haven and 
Waterbury. After these Parishes were separated from Derby, 
he confined his services principally to the Parish of Derby, 
preaching occasionally at Oxford and other places in the 
vicinity. He died in 1820. 

When Dr. Mansfield began his examination of Episco- 
pacy, there was but a single Churchman, in what now consti- 
tutes Trinity Parish, in the city of New Haven, with its seven 
hundred families. This was a Mr. Alling, long known by 
the name of Bishop ALLiNo.tt Classmate with Dr. Mans- 
FiELo, was the Rev. Joseph Lamson, who was ordained 1745, 
and settled at Fairfield, where he reriiained until his death, in 
1773.U In 1743, graduated Mr. Ichabod Camp, a native of 
Middletown, who went to England for Orders, in 1761, and 
was settled at Middletown and Wallingford until 17G0, when 
he removed to Virginia.§§ In 1744, graduated the Rev. Jon- 
athan. Copp, who settled in Georgia. II 11 

The Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D. D., a man 
whose name is most intimately associated with the history of 
Episcopacy in the United States, especially as connected with 

» Wood, 58. t MSS. Pres, Stiles. MSS. Deac, Ezra Smith. 

t Miller's Retro. 11. 356. Allen, 67. 

i Church. Mag:. Dec. 1825. Trnmb. IT. 536. il MSS. Pres. SHles. 

IT Trumb. IL 535. ♦* Trumb. 11. 536. Church. Mag. II. 245. 

tt Biog. Dr. M., Church. Mag. Sep. 1821.^ MSS. Rev. C. PrindU. 

n Church. Mag. Feb. 1804. Trnmb. IL 534. 

fi§ Trumb. II. 537. lit) MSS. Pres. SHles. 
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the efforts made before the Revolution to obtain a Bishop for 
the Colonies, also graduated at Yale College, 1745. He was 
born at Woodstock, Conn., of Congregational parents, embra- 
ced Episcopacy in 1748j and went to England for Orders, 
1761. He was settled at Elizabethtown, N. J., during his life, 
which terminated June 17, 1790.* Classmate with Dr. Chand- 
ler, was the Rev. Jeremiah Leaning, D. D. He was a 
native of Middletown, also the son of Congregational parents, 
born A. D. 1717. He embraced Episcopacy immediately upon 
leaving College, and officiated as lay-reader at Norwalk, for 
about two years. He was ordained in 1748>and was stationed 
at Newport, R. 1., eight years, when he was removed to Nor- 
walk, Conn., where he continued twenty-one years, and was 
afterwards at Stratford eight or nine years. He died at New 
Haven, Sept. 1804.t In the same class in College, was Mr. 
Jonathan Colton, of whom nothing is known, except that 
he was an Episcopal Clergyman.^ In 1748, we iSind Rev. 
Samuel Seabury, son of the Rev. Samuel Seabury, above 
mentioned, afterwards Bishop of this Diocese ; the Rev. Wm. 
Johnson, the son of Rev. Dr. Johnson, and the Rev. John 
Ogilvie, D. D., of New York, among the list of graduates. 
Having, therefore, arrived at that period when the sons of 
Episcopalians w^re old enough to enter on the duties of the 
ministry, we shall leave the history of the ministers, and return 
to that of the Parishes. 

' But we cannot leave this part of our subject, without linger- 
ing a few moments to contemplate the character of him, who 
is justly styled the Father of Episcopacy in Connecticut, and 
to admire and adore that overruling Providence, which has * 
evidently guided and governed us from the beginning. Upon 
the character of the Rev. Dr. Johnson, no jone can dwell but 
with satisfaction. As a man, as a scholar, as a Christian, and 
as a minister, it is deserving of high eulogy. His talent for 
learning was very considerable, and his mind clear and dis- 
criminating. He had read much, and thought more, and hav- 
ing the result of both his reading and rejSection well systema- 
tized and arranged, he was unusually ready on all points of 
learning that were likely to come up ; and for this reason he 
possessed an advantage over almost every man he met. And 
when to this we add the kindness, the atfection, and the sin- 
cerity of his manner, accompanied as it was by a life that evin- 
ced the reality of all his professions, it is not wonderful that 
he was able to hold the minds of such multitudes in subservi- 
ency to his own, or rather, we should say, it is no wonder that 

** Allen, 243. MiUer, 11. 356. Beach, Fw^ Serm. Memo. T, BMu, I. 
436, 436. 
t Church. Mag. Dec. 1806. Allen, 519. t MSS. Pres. SiiUs. 
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he should have been able to have infused so much of his own 
spirit into those around him. When we consider Dr. Johnson 
in every point of view, we cannot hesitate to pronounce him 
one of the master-spirits of the age, and if I may so speak, as a 
pivot on which, to a considerable extent, the character of the 
age was made to turn. What Gen. Washington was to our 
country, that, and more than that, in some respects, was Dr. 
Johnson to the Church in Connecticut. The character of 
his Churchmanship, has been, to a great degree, the character 
of the Churchmanship of Connecticut to this day. It has been 
the result of sober conviction, arising from a full and fair ex- 
amination of all the evidence on. £>th sides.* Indeed, the 
Churchmanship of Connecticut, has ever been that calm and 
gentle stream, which the doctrines and practices of the Epis- 
copal Church, must ever beget among those who follow its 
teachings, regardless of the storms of enthusiasm, or the bursts 
of fanaticism by which iliey may be surrounded. Sober and 
sedate, uniform and consistent, kind and obliging, but un* 
yielding and uncompromising. The motto of the Church in 
Connecticut has ever been, the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. That every individual member has 
always come up to the letter or spirit of its motto, it would be 
absurd to say. But that this has been its general course, no 
one familiar with its history can doubt And it is to this, 
under God, that the Episcopal Church in Connecticut owes 
its present unity and prosperity. She has never suffered her- 
self to be led astray by any device of man's wisdom, but has 
made the Word of God, as re-echoed and interpreted by the 
Church, the man of her counsel, and the guide of her paths. 
Thus has her banner continued to float, both in the breeze 
and in the storm ; and though surges and commotions were 
without, her course has been onward, — onward, to the haven 
of eternal rest. She has taken deep root, and spread her 
branches wide, until the eyes of all people are upon her; until, 
indeed, she has come to be regarded by those who are without, 
as an ark of safety and as a haven of rest and repose. Such, 
brethren, is the Episcopacy of Connecticut, such was the Epis- 
copacy of Dr. Johnson, and such is the Episcopacy of the 
Book of Common Prayer.t 

• An acquaintance " with both sides" has been the necessary consequence of 
the manner in which the Episcopal Church has been spread in Connecticut, — 
by conversions from the other denominations. It is belie ^^ed, that, wiili the ex- 
ception of the twenty years succeeding the declaration of independence, there 
never has been a time^ but what a ma;^i^y of those who attended the Episcopal 
Church, in this Diocese, had been educated in other Churches. 

t We must not omit to mention one other man, who, undoubtedly, has done 
more than any other individual to pefvetmate what Dr. Johnson began. We 
refer to the Rt. Rev. Samdbl Sbabury, D. D., Bishop of this Diocese, from 1784 
to 1796. Bishop Seabury had a clear head, a sound, vigorous, and well inform- 
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In resuming the history of the Parish of West Haven, we 
may remark, that from the establishment of the Church in this 
Parish in 1722, to 1737, it was under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Dr. Johnson ; from 1737 to 1739, under the care of the 
Rev. Jonathan Arnold , and that from 1740 to 1742, the 
Rev. Mr. Morris had charge of it. His successor was the 
Rev. Mr. Lyon, from 1743 to 1747, when there was a vacancy 
until 1749, when the Rev. Mr. Mansfield officiated here, 
at Derby, and at Waterbury, equal portions of the time. In 
this interim, as in all those which had preceded, and as on all 
Sundays when they had no preaching, the Church was always 
opened for lay-reading.* Dr. Mansfield continued here till 
1755, when West Haven was united with New Haven, and 
enjoyed clerical services One half, and three fourths of the time, 
until the American Revolution. We have few other means of 
testing the prosperity of the Parish up to this period ; but these 
facts are sufficient to show that it had been uniform. During 
the Revolution, this Parish suflfered greatly, both by loss of 
property, and by loss of members ; but it has suffered vastly 
more since,, by the tide of emigration from the Parish to other 
portions of country. From 1755 to 1762, the Rev. Mr. Pun- 
DERSON was the minister of the Parish ; and from 1763 to 
.1766, the Rev. Mr. Palmer. In 1767, Rev. Bela Hubbard 
became Rector of the Parish, and continued here one half of 
the time until the Revolution, and, as appears, one fourth of 
the time after, until 1791, when his services were mainly con- 
fined to New Haven. As late, however, as 1797, he preached 
at West Haven once a month, and sometimes oftener, perhaps. 
But this Parish does not seem to have had, for any considera- 
ble time, a Clergyman distinct from New Haven, for a long 
time after this ; as it appears from the Journal of the Conven- 
tion of 1808, that New Haven and West Haven formed but a 
single cure, under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Hubbard.! 
After this, the Rev. William Smith, D. D., took charge of 
this Parish, in connection with Milford, and preached, here one 

ed mind ; and as a Theologian, in the language of the British Critic^ was 
" worthy of the best days of English Theology." (Prof. Years Bp. Hobart, 90.) 

* This was the cause why, under Grod, the early Parishes of Connecticut 
flourished^ even when they could not obtain 'preaching. The service is the 
same with lay-reading as with preaching, and the sermons frequently better. 
If the ^iscopal Church is worth having, it is of sufficient importance to induce 
sound Churchmen to open their houses of worship every Sunday. And where 
this is done, and care is taken to obtain a judicious lay-reader, there the Church 
grows, slowly perhaps, but surely. 

t Church. Mag. Jan., Feb., 1813. Dwight, 45. The periods when they had 
a Clergyman distinct from New Haven, were :— 1788, 1789, Rev. Mr. Belden, 
in union with Milford; 1797, Rev. Mr. Blakeslee, of Derby, part of the time, 
and Dr. Hubbard a part; Bp. Jarvis officiated in the Parish some, and in 1803, 
the Parish paid him $20; in 1803, $40; in 1804, $50; 1805, Rev. C.White, of 
Derby, one fifth of the time ; 1806, one jfourth. (Parish Records.) 

3 
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half of the time. At what time he came is not certain, proba- 
bly about 1814. He remained here until 1820.* 

In the year 1820, the Rev, Joseph Perry became Rector 
of West Haven, in connection with East Haven, and reported 
to the Convention of that ye^r, in both Parishes, ninety-four 
families and sixty-nine communicants; and on the 27th of 
April, 1821, twenty-seven persons were admitted to the holy 
rite of Confirmation by the Rt. Rev. Bishop BROwNELL.t At 
the Convention in 1821, the number of families in both Parishes 
had increased to ninety-six, and in 1824 they were ninety- 
seven. In 1826, the Parish of North Haven was united with 
West Haven and East Haven, and the number of families in 
all were reported one hundred and forty, and communicants, 
ninety-six. This was the last year of the Rev. Mr. Perry's 
services in this Parish. In 1826, Confirmation was again ad- 
ftiinistered in West Haven, and four persons received that 
solemn rite. The same year, 1826, the Rev. Wm. T. Potter, 
from the eastern Diocese, came to Hamden, and at Easter, 
1827, became Rector of the Church in West Haven. At the 
Convention of that year, the number of families reported as 
belonging to West Haven alone, was fifty-three, and the com- 
municants sixty-sev6n and the Confirmations reported by the 
Bishop at the same time, as performed on the 29th of the pre- 
ceding October, twenty-seven. At the next Convention, 1827, 
the families had decreased by removals, five, and the conrniu- 
nicants, fifteen. At the same Convention, West Haven, Milford, 
and Hamden, were inade one Parochial cure. This arrange- 
ment, however, seems never to have gone into effect, as the 
next year, 1828, we find the Rev. Mr. Potter Rector of the 
Churches of West Haven, East Haven, and Brginford j and the 
year subsequent, 1829, of West Haven, East Haven, and Mil- 
ford. At this time there was a flourishing Sunday School, 
with forty-five scholars and six teachers. In 1829, Mr. Pot- 
ter had charge of West Haven, East Haven^ and Branford. 
During the year ending with the Convention of 1830, the fam- 
ilies in the Parish of West Haven had been reduced by deaths 
and removals to forty-two, and the number of communicants, 
to fifty-eight. The families which had been thus removed, 
were among the ablest and soundest Churchmen in the Parish, 
and those who remained, many of whom were sea-faring men, 
and seldom at home, became disheartened, and they suffered 
the services of the Rev. Mr. Potteh to end at Easter, 1830 ; 
and the Church was closed.t 

* Journal Convention, 1819, when his^Parochial report mentions only Mil- 
ford, though he also had charge of We$it EUiven. 

t The flacts relative to West Haven, from 1890 to 1830, are copied from the 
Journals of ike Convention^ for that period. 

t It is said by the members of the Parish, that the Rev. John M. Garfield offi- 
ciated here after Mr. Potter left, but as there is no record of his being here, 
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From this time, a night of sloom and spiritual darkness set 
in, a seven years' religious famine eat up the land, and no 
more was heard of the Church or Parish of West Haven, in 
the reports made to the Convention of the Diocese, until 1837, 
when the Rev. Stephen Jewett, residing at New Haven, 
reported that on. Whit Sunday of that year, he began to officiate 
one half of the time at this place, which he continued to do, 
with considerable rejg^larity, and without pay^ until ill health 
prevented, in the winter of 1838. In the winter of 1837, the 
Rev, S. Stocking, became Rector of West Haven, in connec- 
tion with Milford. During the long interval of public wor- 
shipi death had been busy in cutting down, and the spirit of 
enterprise in removing the members of the Parish, so that but 
thirty-one families were reported to the Convention of 1838, 
eleven less than when Mr. Plotter left, and the number of 
communicants had been reduced from forty-eight to thirty-sev- 
en, and five of this thirty*«even, had received the rite of Con- 
firmation in Trinity Church, New Haven, October 22d, of the 
preceding year. The time of service for which the Bey. Mr. 
Stocking was employed having expired, he was succeeded at 
Easter, 1839, by the speaker. 

And here, brethren, you will gladly linger with him who 
addresses you, to reflect for a moment, on the past, the present, 
and the future. A century ago, and your fathers, a small and 
feeble band, despised and persecuted by their brethren, planted 
themselves on this hallowed spot, and here, amid the silent 
repose of the dead, resolved to build a temple to the Most 
High. And such a temple they built, and though frail in its 
outward appearance, it has withstood the hand of time, and 
has been witness to the prayers and praises of their children, 
and of their children's children, even unto the fourth generar 
tioiu And now, brethren, with the same self-sacrificing spirit 
that animated your fathers, with the same earnestness and de- 
voted zeal that characterised those, whose ashes lie sleeping 
around us, come ye to the building up of the walls of your 
Zion, and to the beautifying of her sacred temples. And as 
ye build again the Church of your Fathers^ build the Church 
that they built, ^n the spot pointed out by God for them to 
place it. Touch not the frame work of that edifice which they 
reared ; take it not from the place where their piety put it ; 
offer not to their memories, the indignity of removing, it from 
amid their tomb-stones; but rather resolve, that not another 
Sunday shall pass over their graves, but the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving shall sound along these aisles, and re-echo 



he is not included. Besides, in June, 1830, he was Rector of Grace Church, 
Hamden, and before June, 1831, he left the Diocese, so that he could not have 
officiated here more than a fev times. 
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through their tombs, until the second, bright and terrible ap- 
pearance of the Son of Man, shall put an end to our praises 
here, by blending our voices with those who have entered into 
their rest. Thus, when another century shall have rolled 
round, our sons shall meet here, on this very spot, and amid 
our tombs, perform those services in memory of us, that we 
are now performing in memory of those who have gone before. 

We have thus sketched a brief history of the Parish of West 
Haven ; but if we were to stop here, our task would not be 
fully accomplished. We have already remarked, that West 
Haven has been much weakened by emigration from the 
Parish. Perhaps no Parish in the Diocese has suffered more 
severely from this single cause. But when West Haven has 
lost, the Church elsewhere has gained. The character of the 
Churchmanship of the primitive Churchmen of Connecticut, 
was of that stamp, that while it bore kindly with all the various 
forms of religion and of Church government by which it was 
surrounded, and paid all due respect and deference to the laws 
of the land, however oppressive they might deem them to be, 
that it admitted of no compromise. With them, Episcopacy 
was essential to the due organization of the Church, and they 
neither could, nor would compromise their principles. When, 
therefore, any of them left, and moved to other places, they 
carried their principles with them. The Bible, as the founda- 
tion, and the Prayer Book, as containing a convenient summa- 
ry of its doctrines, and an admirable system of devotion, went 
along with them. And where they set themselves down, there 
they planted Episcopacy. A brief history of some of the fam- 
ilies will illustrate the truth of this remark. 

About 1730, Mr. James Brown, a relative, perhaps brother, 
of Mr. David Brown, and Mr. Isaac Brown, before mention- 
ed as having taken Orders in the Church, moved from West 
Haven to Waterbury. He was for some time the only Church- 
man in Waterbury, and by his strict adherence to his religious 
principles, won for himself, and for a long time bore, the name 
of Bishop Brown. In 1737, the Rev. Mr. Arnold visited Wa- 
terbury, at the request of Mr. Brown, performed divine ser- 
vice there, and baptized two infants. This was the first cler- 
ical service ever performed in Waterbury; but fiv^ years 
after, 1742, a Parish was formed, and sixteen families united 
with it. It has now one hundred and fifty-two femilies, and 
two hundred and fifteen communicants. Among them, was 
a Mr. Jonathan Prindle, who also went from West Haven.* 
Twenty-two years after this, 1764, at the forming of a Parish 
in Westbury, now Watertown, among the first engaged in the 
undertaking, were Messrs. Samuel, Joseph, and David 



♦ Church. Mag, 1807, p. 139. - 
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Brown, sons, probably, of Mr. James Brown ; and a Mr. 
Eleazer Prindle, son of Mr. Jonathan Prindle, of Wa- 
terbury.* This Parish has now one hundred and twelve fam- 
ilies, and one hundred and thirty-one communicants. Mr. 
James Brown, when he moved to Waterbury, left a brother 
residing in West Haven, who died in early life. He left a son, 
Jonathan, who lived and died in West Haven, and a daughter 
of his, (Sarah,) is the only person of that name and family 
now living in the place. 

One of the most numerous families of the West Haven 
Churchmen, is that of Clark. The father's name, who was 
among the first toi come into the Church, was Samuel. He 
died in 1778, aged 80, leaving a numerous family, oWof whom 
followed in their father's footsteps.t Most of them have moved 
away, and have been pioneers in the cause of the Church/ 
This family consisted of seven sons and seven daughters, the 
first eleven of whom appear to have been baptized by Dr. John- 
son, the twelfth and thirteenth by Mr. Arnold, and the four- 
teenth by Mr. Lyon. Four died young, and ten lived to be 
married and have families. Samuel, the oldest son, died the 
same year as his father. Thaddeus, the third son, moved to 
Oswego, and assisted in planting a Church there, which, in 
1837, had one hundred and sixteen communicants. Joseph, 
the fourth son, studied Medicine, and settled in New Brunswick, 
where he was, as his family have been sinde, firm supporters of 
the Church. Richard, the fifth son, was graduated at Yale 
College, in 1762, and soon after went to England and took 
Orders. He settled at Gagetown, N. B., and a son of his is 
the present Minister of that place. He died at St. Stephens, 
on the St. Croix. Some of his grand-children are now liviiig^ 
in New Haven.t Nehemiah, the sixth son, studied Medicine, 
and settled at St. Johns, N. B. Merritt, the seventh son, 
left several sons, three of whom are now living in New Haven.§ 
Of the daughters, one married and settled in Milford,ll one in 
Middletown, and two in Stratford. 

The family of Prindles has also been a numerous one. 
The name of the father who first came into the Church, was 
Joseph, who, for a long time, was Warden of the Church, and 
died 1771, M. 68, leavmg four sons and two daughters. His 
eldest son, Joseph, settled in this place, and was Warden for 

* MSS. Bev, C. Prindle, Chronicle of the Church, III. 237. 

t The notices of /ami2i«5 are compiled from Town, Coanty, Probate, and 
Family Records, and from the statements of the descendants, — the present 
members of the families. 

t Children of the late wife of Nathaniel Farren Clark. 

f Joseph Nehemiah, Richard Marshall, and Samuel James Clark. The 
members of this family own about one fifth of the stock in St. Paal's Chapel, 
New Haven. 

U Mehitabell married a Bryan. Her daughter was the mother of the wife of 
Col. Wm. Mosely, of New Haven. 
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some yean after his father's death. He left a numerous femi- 
ly, and one daughter with her children, is now living in Sha- 
ron, Conn. Charles, the second s(hi, left but one daujg^hter, 
e Harried Daniel Brown,) whose children are now living in 
ew Haven. John and Elijah, the thiid and fourth sons, 
moved to Washin^n, N. Y., and there laid the foundation of 
a Church, the Parish of Lithgow, which, in 1837, had twenty- 
two communicants. Some of the descendants of Elijah are 
now living in New Haven, of which the Rev. Charles Prin- 
DLE, who was^aduated at Yale College, in 1836, and recent-, 
ly admitted to Uoly Orders, is one. Mr. Jonathan Prindle, 
one of the men who assisted in forming the Church in Water- 
bury, was cousin of Joseph P., senior, of West Haven.* His 
sonjVas is supposed ) Eleazer, assisted in forming the Church 
in Westbury, now Watertown.t The Rev. Chauncey Prin- 
dle, who was graduated at Yale College, in 1776, ordained 
Priest by Bishop Seaburt, 1788,t belonged to the same fami- 
ly, and appears to have been brother of the last mentioned 
person.§ 

The history of the other fimnilies who came into the Church 
under Dr. Johnson, it is not as easy to trace. This much| 
however, may be observed, that the Smiths, and the Ste- 
vens, and the Thomases, intermarried at a very early period| 
so that tracing the history of all the descendants of one family, 
would be tracmg the history of most of the descendants of the 
other. We may further observe, that the Clarks, the Smiths, 
and the Thomases of the present day, are descendeints in a 
direct line, from those fiunilies which fiist raised the banner of 
Episcopacy in Connecticut ; and also, that nearly all of the 
present members of the Parish, are, either by descent or mar- 
riage, connected with the primitive Churchmen of West Haven. 
The family of Humphretvilles is now extinct in West 
Haven. One son (John H.) moved to Bethany, and while he 
resided there, several families conformed to the Episcopal 
Church. Another of the &inily moved to Northfield, in this 
State, and is, or was a short time since, living. He has been 
an active and zealous man in the cause of the Church. 
There are several fiunilies which came into the Church within 
a few years after Dr. Johnson ceased to have charge of the 
Parish, that are worthy of being mentioned ; but as our de- 
sign limits us to the descendants of the jSr^^ Episcopalians of 
the Parish, we are obliged to pass them by. 
In drawing this sketch to a close, we may remark, that as 



♦Church Mag., 1807, p. 129. 

tMSS. Rev, a Prindle. Chron. Ch. HI. 237. 

t Chron. Ch. JII. 237. ^ * . *^ i. 

ReVc PrinHU S'!^''?.,''^ ^? acquaiDtance with one of the descendants of 
worthy voun^m'^n^I^^"^^ ^ '''J^ ^^ «■• ^' ^eers, of Watertown, a 
wortny young man, and we beUeve, one of the Wardens of the Church in that 
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far as vre are able to learn, the Church in most, probably in 
every town in the counties of New Haven, Hartford, Middle- 
sex, and Litchfield, and in some of the towns of Fairfield 
county, was planted, either directly or indirectly, through the 
influence of Dr. Johnson, and the Parish of West Haven. 
To higher honour than this, no one need aspire.* 

The lesson taught by the history we have now contempla^ 
ted, is to us, one of deep and lively interest, both as Christians 
and as Churchmen. In it, we see the over-ruling hand of a 
special Providence. Who, but that Being, before whom eter- 
nity is spread out as on a map, could have sent the humble and 
pious Smithson, with his Bible and his Prayer Book, to this 
land of anti-Churchmen ? And what, but a Being like him, 
could have directed that Prayer Book to the abode of Mr. 
Johnson? Here, then, was a humble layman, without any 
earthly assistance, without any human aid, with nothing but 
his Bible and his Prayer Book, sent as a MisHonary to these 
western shores. And that Prayer Book was the means of re- 
moving th(^ prejudices which education, or rather the want 
of a proper education, had fostered in the mind of Mr. John- 
son. And Mr. Johnson was the means, — oh ! who can tell 
of how much he was the means 7 Minister after Minister, and 
layman after layman, did homage to those truths, which he 
was the instrument of spreading. Family after family, were 
reckoned among the trophies of his victory ; and Parish after 
Parish rose to greet his receding vision. The names of Cut- 
ler, and Brown, and Wetmore, and Beach, and Seaburt, 
and Arnold, and Caner, and Punderson, were among the 
seals of his ministry, and the crowns of his rejoicing. And 
what shall I say more, for time would fail me, to speak of 
Palmer, of Dibble, of Mansfield, of ScoviLL,t of Leam- 

* In confirmation of this remark, vre may observe, that from the best evi- 
dence we can obtain, it appears^ tbat West Haven was the means of planting 
the Episcopal Church in New Haven^ Newtovm^ Derbv, Waterburyj Hwnpkreys- 
vilte^ and Milford; that North Haven planted Northjord and Plymouth; from 
whence havB arisen Nortkfield, Bristol, and Harwinton; that New Haven 
planted East Haven, Branford, North Branford, Bethany^ Hamden, Cheshtrf, 
WaUingfordy Meriden, and Westville, If we could come at all the facts, we 
could probably prove a connection among all the others, that West Haven 
has also planted the Church in two or three places in New York, and aided in 
establishing two or three Parishes in the British Provinces. We desire to call 
particular attention to this very point, — the connection and dependence of the 
early Parishes in Connecticuty as it tends to throw much light on the early hi»- 
tory of the Parishes in this Diocese, and serves to show now Qod over-rules 
small fneans^ to accomplish important ends, 

t Rev. James Scovill, a native of Waterbury, was graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, 1757, went to England for Orders, and succeeded Dr. Mansfield, in the 
Parish of Waterbury, 1759, where he remained until 1796, wh«A he moved 
his family to Kew Brunswick, holding the Rectorship of the Parish until 
1788. (Church Mag. IV. 131, 171.) 
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INO, of Lamson, of Chandler, of Jarvis,* and of Clark ;t 
yea, and of others, too numerous to mention, who make up the 
catalo^e of worthies, who mustered under such a leader in 
the Church Militant, and who now, with him, are singing 
praises to Him who redeemed them with His blood, in the 
Church Triumphant above.t Oh! if it be permitted the 
saints in heaven, to know what are the consequences of their 
acts on earth, with what feelings of gratitude, and with what 
sensations of joy, must that pious layman think, of Guilford, 
and his Prayer Book ! And who, brethren, that looks abroad 
and sees, that in the revolution of a single cycle, the one Parish 
of Connecticut hath brought forth more than its eighty fold, 
and its one Clergyman, more than its sixty fold, can fail to see 
that the hand of God is in this ? Yea, where a century ago 
there was but a single Parish, there now are eighty-five, and 
where there was but a single Minister, there now are over sev- 
enty. And is not God in all this? Surely we may say with 
the Psalmist, << He hath not dealt so with any nation !" 

But it is not only because the Church has grown and flour- 
ished, that we are called upon to rejoice. Thougfi it gladdens 
our hearts to see the walls of our Zion reared, and rejoices us 
to behold the beautifying of our temples, it gladdens us more, 
to know of the souls that have here been born into the king- 
dom of God. Without the spirit of its Head, the Church is a 
pale and ghastly corpse, dressed as for its bridal hour. If the 
Church be not the birth-place of souls, it will become the char- 
nel house of all impurities. But not so has been that Church, 
which the Lord hath planted here. Though it has sometimes 
slumbered, — ^though it is perhaps even now slumbering, it 
breathes, it lives. The blood of Him who gave His life for it, 
circulates in her veins, and affords spiritual nourishment to 
every faithful believer, who comes here to seek it. Thousands 
of the children of God have here been bom, and have here re- 
'ceived their training for heaven. And thousands, and tens of 



• Rt. Rev. Abraham Jarvis, D. D., born at Norwalk. May 5, 1739, (O. S.,) 
was graduated at Yale College, 1761 ; was a lay-reader at Middleiown, till 
1763, when he went to England for Orders, and on returning, 1764, became 
Rector of the Church in that place, where he remained until 1797, when he 
was elected Bishop of Connecticut. He died May 3, 1813, M. 73. (Allen, 
487. Church Mag., Aug., 1813. Sund. Vis. I. 101.) The last sermon he 
preached, was in the Church at West Haven, on Good Friday, preceding his 
death. 

t Rev. Richard Clark, mentioned above. 

X We must not forget to mention the great auxiliary which enabled these 
men to give themselves up to the work of the ministry, by paying their sala- 
ries, furnishing them with books, &c.: The venerable SOCIETY FOR 
PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, which should 
never be mentioned, or even thought of by an American Churchman, without 
the profoundest gratitude to God, who put it into the hearts of some of His 
children to establish such a society. 
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thousands more, shall yet be born and trained here for the 
same blissful region. 

Nor have we alone been benefitted by the Episcopal Church. 
Those by whom we are surrounded, even those who reject the 
Episcopacy, have been ^eatly indebted to the same Church. 
Yes, brethren, it is the Episcopal Church, that is truly and just- 
ly styled, the bulwark of the Reformation. And it is against 
this Church, the Romanist has ever hurled his sharpest arrows ; 
it is against this Church, the Papacy has planted its battering- 
rams, to batter down her walls, knowing full well, that if she 
can be routed, if her Apostolical order and worship can be 
overcome, Protestantism will fall an easy prey to its invaders. 
But while the names and the works of Jewell, and Stilling- 
FLEET, and Hooker, and Bull, and Pierson, and Burnet, 
and Barrow remain, the Church is safe. So long as she is 
true to herself, the Lord will be her defender and protector ; 
and if ever $he falls, she dies the death of a suicide. But she 
is not only the high and mighty wall, that fences off the myr- 
midons of Popery, she is the corrector, the very balance wheel 
of Protestantism itself; and what her Apostolic order, is, to 
Popery, that her Apostolic worship is, to dissent. What, more 
than the leaven of Episcopacy, so generally disseminated in 
Connecticut, with its pure and primitive Liturgy, prevented her 
from making shipwreck of the faith, when Massachusetts 
plunged into the depths of Unitarianism ?* And what, more 
than the calmness, the sobriety, and the self-possession of the 
Episcopal Church, kept down the spirit of fanaticism which 
burst out all over the land a century a^o ?t And what, more 
than the steady, onward, and unwavermg course of the Epis- 
copal Church, led them to see the bad effects of those "New 
Measures" that have been found out, tried, and abandoned, even 
in our own day?t It is no language of eulogy, brethren, 
but that of truth and soberness, when I say, that genuine Epis- 
copacy, is destructive, both to Popery and dissent. Yes, and 
on these shores, if I do not mis-read the signs of the times, on 
these shores, some of the battles which have been fought, and 
the scenes which have been enacted in England of old, are to 
be re-produced and re-enacted here. 

'»]^isc6pacy seems to hare been one of the means of holding the Congrega- 
tionausts of Uonnecticut to their own standards of orthodoxy : the now much 
neglected Saybrook PUUformy was the engine by which they were enabled to 
root out the heresies that were among them, as the history of Windham, and 
Coventry, and Pomfiet, and Brooklyn, can testify. 

t The increase of the Episcopal Churchy was probably the first thing that call- 
ed attention to the bad Muence of those " New Measures.'' 

JThe effect of those "New Measures" was, from 1890 to 1835, almost to 
double the number both of Ministers and communicants iu the Episcopal 
Church, and to more than double the number of families. The present num- 
ber of ]Pari5hes in this Diocese is 85 ; Clergymen, engaged in active duties in 
the Diocese, 70; families and communicants, each about 6,000. 

4 
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And this prompts the reflection, that it is our daty to be in 
readiness for the hour of trial. First, let us see to it that our 
lamps are trimmed and burning, ready for the appearance of 
the Lord ; next, let us see to it that our armour is bright and 
in order, that the watchman is on the tower, and the sentinel at 
his post, waiting the approach of the enemy. And on this 
point, brethren, our subject teaches us an important lesson. If 
we would preserve for our Church the measure of peace and 
prosperity our fathers obtained for it, we must walk in their 
footsteps. Let the doctrines of the gospel, and the order of 
the Church, with us, as with them, be held up conspicuously 
in view. It is a false religion that keeps back the one ; a false 
and destructive liberalism that would give up, or keep back the 
other. If the " Church of the living God" be, as the Apostle 
supposed, " the pillar and the ground of the truth," woe be to 
him who would tear up this foundation-work, or break down 
these pillars. And who is there, brethren, who has been ad- 
mitted into the inner court of this temple, and drank of the 
living water that flows from that spiritual rock within the Holy 
of Holies, that will not plant himself by the walls of his 
Zion, and at the foot of her towers, stand ready to meet the 
first advances of the foe ? Be ye sure, my brethren, every 
blow that is aimed, every missile that is hurled at the outer 
temple, whether so intended or not, is aimed and hurled at 
Him who sits and reigns within. So thought and so acted our 
fathers. And so ought we to think and to act. Let us, then, 
brethren, imitate their example. Let us copy their zeal and 
their devotion, hike them, let our manners be sober and se- 
date ; our piety, uniform and consistent ; our intercourse, kind 
and obliging ; but our principles, unyielding and uncompro- 
mising. Let our motto be, like their^ — ^the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Say not, that this is want of 
charity, that it is bigotry. No, brethren ; of the Christian vir- 
tues, charity is chief. It is, indeed, the very bond of perfect- 
ness. But though charity sufiereth long, and is kind ; though 
it seeketh not her own, and is not easily provoked ; though it 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, and 
endureth all things ; yet charity never calls for a compromise 
of principle, nor for the surrender of the truth. Nor is this 
bigotry, unless a strict adherence to the practices and principles 
of the Apostles be so. If we are Churchmen, we believe with 
the framers of our Liturgy, that " God by his Holy Spirit, 
hast appointed divers Orders of Ministers in His Church,"* 
th?it these Orders are " called Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
which Orders have been continued in the Church from the 



♦Collects, at Ordination of Deacons and Priests; and Prayer, at Consecra- 
tion of Bishops. 
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time of the Apostlea," having <<been evermore held in such rev- 
erend estimation, that no man mi^ht presume to execute any 
of them, except he were first lawfully called, tried, and sent to 
do the same."* And if we believe this, where is the room for 
compromise? With as much propriety may a Christian give 
up the doctrines of the gospel, as a Churchman renounce the 
order 6f the Church. Both he believes to be the command of 
God; the one, 'for the salvation of his ovm soul; the other, 
for the perpetuity of that gospel which is to save him, that it 
may become the salvation of generations yet unborn. And 
while the love of his own soul makes him embrace the one, 
love for the souls of others causes him to cling to the other. 
In saying this, I would not willingly say any thing that can 
give just cause of offense to those who cannot think with us 
on this subject. No, I would not willingly lisp one word, nor 
breathe one syllable, that could be tortured into a breach of 
charity. Nor could I find it in my heart, to question the hon- 
esty, the sincerity, the zeal, or the piety of those who have re- 
nounced what we deem essential to the Church. Much more, 
I could not find it in my heart to pass sentence of condemna- 
tion on those who minister at an altar, from whence a sainted 
father was borA, by an^ls, to Abraham's bosom. But neither 
love of firiendsy nor filial affection, nor the bond of charity, 
will allow me to keep back the truth. The vows of God are 
upon me, and He who hath sent me to preach, hath command- 
ea me to receive the message from Him, and declare it unto 
the world. And He hath forewarned me, that if any sinner 
die in his sins, because of my neglect to declare the full im- 
port of the message, that the blood of that soul shall be re- 
quired at my hands. While, therefore, the Bible declares that 
" the Church is the pillar and the ground of the truth," and 
the Church, re-echoing the language of the Bible, teaches us 
to believe, that though Episcopacy may be expedient, though 
it t^ expedient, that such is not the ground of its claim upon 
us ; can any one, dare any Minister of the Gospel shrink 
from declarii^, that in the opinion of the Church, it is indis- 

Eensahle 7 That in the organization of the Church it must 
5 all, or is nothing ? And will any of you, brethren, say it is 
nothing 7 For what, then, did your fathers suffer the contra- 
diction, the reproach, the obloquy and the persecution of their 
nearest and dearest friends ? Was it for a mere question of 
expediency, or for the gratification of the will ? God forbid. 
No, brethren, with them Episcopacy was indispensable, and 
they dared not countenance those who had departed from it. 
To them, the possibility of losing it, was painful, the idea of 
abandoning it, would have been excruciating. And then, as 

* Preface to Ordinal, 19th and 36th Articles. 
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it should be now, when the Minister of the Church could not 
be obtained, they went without him, up to the courts of Ae 
Lord'iK house ; and there, before His altar, where He was wont 
to shed upon them the dew of His heavenly blessing, they 
mingled their voices, and poured out their hearts in unison 
with their more favoured brethren.* To them, the shutting 
up of a Church but for a single Sunday, would have seemed 
like treason to their heavenly Master. And we, brethren, are 
reaping the rewards of their piety, their zeal, and their devo- 
tion. The Loan of Sabaoth heard their cry, and csune to 
their deliverance. And He who caused the mustard-^seed to 
be sown, has caused it to grow ; He still causes it to grow, 
and if we are faithful to Him who planted it, He will cause it 
to continue to grow, until it shall become the largest of all the 
trees of the field. 

♦ From among tbe numerous instances which might be cited in proof of 
this, and in illostration of the benefits of lay-reading, we select the case of 
Samnel Gunn. He was born at Waterbary, Conn., 1763, baptized by Rev. 
James Scovill, and confirmed by Bishop Seaburv. From 1784 to 1791, he 
officiated most of the time as lay-reader in Waterbnry. In 1793 he removed 
to Windham, Greene Co., N. Y., where he commenced the service of the 
Church with only his own family, and thus laid the foundation of Trinity 
Church In that town, which, in 1037, had 57 communicants, and was spread- 
ing itself into the adjoining towns. In 1805, he removed to Portsmouth, Ohio, 
where he again commenced the services of the Church, as lay-reader, thus lay- 
ing the foundation of All Saints' Church, Portsmouth, which, in 1837, had 28 
communicants. (Church. Mag. IV. 171, 172 j H. Caswell, America and Am. 
Church } Joum. N. Y. and Ohio Conv., 1837.) 

We should not do the primitive Churchmen of Connecticut justice, did we 
omit to state, that they had a much clearer idea of the relative importance of 
(he different portions of public worship, than most of the present day. Preach- 
ing they considered important, but not as some seem now to regard it, the only 
important part of public service. Prayer^ as affording a more immediate anq 
intimate communion with their heavenly Father, and as best calculated to 
make the Christian feel his entire dependence on God, was regarded Jyy them 
as one of the moU important means of grace, and therefore, as one of the most 
important parts of puMic worship. Hence it was customary for them, as it is 
in some places at the present day, to open their Churches for public prayers^ 
not only when a sermon was expected, but even when no sermon was to be 
read. So, too, the nature of the Sacraments; the design of Christ in estab- 
lishing them: His presence in them; the grace conveyed hv them ; and the 
benefits to be derived from them> seem to have been better understood then than 
now. 
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